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Calendar 


Fall  Term  1985-86  August  26,  Monday  1pm  -  5pm 


From  1:00  to  5:00  pm  faculty 
members  in  the  program  will  be 
available  to  help  students  make 
their  course  selections  in  the 
program. 


August  27,  Tuesday  9am  -  4pm 


Faculty  members  in  the  program 
will  be  available  to  help  students 
make  their  course  selections  in 
the  program  between  9:00  am  and 
4:00  pm.  The  scheduling  of 
specific  hours  for  each  professor 
is  coordinated  by  the  University  Studies- 
Humanities  office,  Rabb  247. 


August  27,  Tuesday  9  am-5  pm 


Students  are  required  to  submit 
their  course  enrollment  cards 
indicating  three  choices  in  order 
of  preference  to  the  office  of 
University  Studies-Humanities, 
Rabb  247,  between  9:00  am  and 
5:00  pm  on  Tuesday.  The  abso- 
lute deadline  for  submission  of 
the  cards  is  5:00  pm  on  Tuesday. 


August  29,  Thursday  9  am 


Placement  results  will  be  posted. 


August  30,  Friday  - 
September  19,  Thursday 


All  late  registration  and  requests 
for  adjustments  in  placements 
must  be  made  in  the  University 
Studies-Humanities  office,  Rabb 
247  (not  in  the  Registrar's  Office). 
September  19  is  the  last  day  for 
filing  course  enrollment  cards 
without  late  fee. 


December  2  and  3 
Monday  and  Tuesday 


Preregistration  for  spring  courses 
in  University  Studies-Humanities  of- 
fice, Rabb  247. 
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Letter  of  Welcome 


From  the 

Dean  of  the  College 


The  University  Studies  program  at 
Brandeis  attempts  to  provide  every 
student  with  a  shared  fund  of 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
understand,  to  utilize  and  eventually 
to  contribute  to  the  civilization  in 
which  we  live. 

The  Humanities  component  of 
University  Studies  will  give  you 
access  to  major  texts  and  ideas  of 
your  civilization  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  and  will  help 
you  to  describe  your  world  in  words. 

These  texts  are  both  beautiful  and 
powerful.  Since  they  are  beautiful 
they  will  give  you  pleasure.  Since 
they  are  powerful  they  bear  watching 
with  an  alert  and  critical  eye. 


As  dean  of  the  college  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  to  Brandeis  and  to  this 
program. 

Attila  Klein 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  and 

Professor  of  Biology 
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University  Studies  in 

the  School  of  the  Humanities 


What  It  Is 

and  the  Choices 

Tou  Must  Make 


During  Orientation  Week  (and  again 
at  the  end  of  your  first  semester  at 
Brandeis)  you  as  freshmen  must 
select  courses  for  your  upcoming 
semester.  Among  the  first  decisions 
you  will  have  to  make  when  you 
arrive  in  the  fall  will  be  the  choice  of 
courses  in  University  Studies  in  the 
School  of  the  Humanities.  We  offer 
the  following  information  to  help  you 
understand  the  nature  and  content  of 
our  program  and  to  assist  you  in 
making  your  selection  from  among 
the  courses  described  at  length  on 
pages  9  to  40  of  this  booklet.  We 
also  wish  you  to  understand  the 


procedures  for  enrollment  in 
University  Studies  in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities.  What  follows  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  intent  and 
structure  of  the  program,  some 
indication  of  the  relationship  of 
University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 
and  Freshman  Writing  at  Brandeis, 
and  also  the  rules  and  procedures 
which  you  must  be  prepared  to  follow 
when  enrolling  in  our  University 
Studies  program.  (These  rules  are  to 
be  found  on  page  8  of  this  brochure 
in  the  section  entitled  Procedures  for 
Enrollment.) 


Background  and 
Intent  of  the 
University  Studies 
Program  in  the 
School  of 
Humanities 


The  School  of  the  Humanities  at 
Brandeis  includes  the  departments  of 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies, 
English  and  American  Literature, 
Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages,  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies, 
Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Ideas, 
and  Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature.  Each  of  these  departments 
has  its  own  character  and  interests; 
but  all  share  a  fundamental  concern 
for  the  written  record  of  the  cultures 
with  which  they  deal.  Encompassing 
the  major  components  of  Western 
civilization,  these  areas  of  study 
make  use  of  diverse  analytical  and 
critical  techniques  to  interpret  the 
meaning,  present  the  beauty,  and 
make  useful  the  explanatory  value  of 
the  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  humankind  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  of  these 
departments,  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  provides  a  two-semester 
program  of  study  that  is  required  of 
all  persons  entering  the  university,  in 
their  freshman  year.  This  program  is 
designed  to  enable  you  to  explore 


the  major  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  Western  civilization, 
in  large  part  with  senior  faculty 
members  of  the  School  of  the 
Humanities. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  you 
to  acquire  a  humanistic  background 
that  will  enrich  your  general 
education  in  the  liberal  arts,  deepen 
your  understanding  of  diverse  areas 
of  academic  endeavor,  and  prepare 
you  for  more  advanced  study.  The 
study  of  the  humanities  is  viewed  not 
only  as  valuable  for  its  own  sake  but 
also  as  inseparable  from  the  study  of 
all  intellectual  achievements  and 
their  consequences. 

On  page  42  of  this  booklet  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  faculty  members  of 
the  program  with  descriptions  of 
their  primary  areas  of  interest  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  match  your 
interests  with  those  of  your  teacher. 


The  Structure 
and  Content  of  the 
Program 


The  program  consists  of  two  semester 
courses:  one  semester  of  study  of 
major  texts  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(Step  1);  and  one  semester  in  texts 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  time  (Step  2).  This 
year  as  an  experiment  we  are  also 
offering  one  dialogue  course.  This  is  a 
year-long,  unified  course  taught  by  a 
pair  of  teachers  who  will  lecture, 
discuss,  debate,  and  provide  through- 
out the  year  an  exchange  of  views 
that  invites  the  students  of  the 
course  into  a  unified  account  of  the 
year-long  readings.  (See  page  9.)  When 
you  study  the  course  descriptions 
that  follow  you  will  see  that  in  1985- 
86  one  year-long  dialogue  course, 
twenty  Step  1  courses  (fall)  and 
twenty  Step  2  courses  (spring)  will  be 
offered. 

Although  these  courses  have 
different  titles  and  widely  varying 
concerns,  a  basic  assumption  of  all 
the  courses  is  that  literature, 
philosophy  and  scripture  reflect  the 
world-view  of  the  culture  in  which 
they  originate  and  reveal  a  specific 
understanding  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  life  within  that  culture,  and 
also  in  the  successor  cultures  which 
include  it  as  part  of  their  inheritance. 
Further,  the  relationships  among  the 
various  cultures  to  be  studied,  and 
the  interweaving  of  the  views  that 


they  present,  are  formative  elements 
of  the  Western  tradition.  Within  a 
framework  of  common  texts  and 
purposes  some  courses  are  designed 
to  consider  a  series  of  general  issues, 
while  others  focus  on  specific 
problems. 

The  readings  for  the  courses  reflect 
both  the  essential  coherence  of  the 
program  and  the  flexibility  of 
approach  appropriate  to  an  array  of 
individual  courses  sponsored  by  all  of 
the  departments  in  the  School  of 
Humanities.  Each  step  of  the  program 
has  two  Common  Texts:  Genesis- 
Exodus  and  Homer's  Iliad  for  Step  1 
and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and 
Rousseau's  Discourse  on  the  Origin 
and  Foundations  of  Inequality  Among 
Men  for  Step  2.  While  many  of  the 
readings  are,  as  we  have  said,  similar 
among  the  courses,  you  will  note,  as 
you  study  the  course  descriptions, 
that  variations  occur  in  accord  with 
the  individually  conceived  theme  of 
each  course,  the  manner  in  which  the 
diverse  texts  lend  themselves  to  inter- 
textual  comparison,  and  the  scholarly 
interests  of  the  faculty  members 
involved.  Thus,  all  of  us  in  the 
program  will  participate  in  an 
enterprise  bound  together  by 
common  concerns  and  central 
materials,  but  marked  also  by  a 
significant  diversity. 


Relationship  of 
the  Writing 
Component  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 
and  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars 
at  Brandeis 


At  Brandeis  every  student  must 
satisfy  the  English  Composition 
Requirement.  This  can  be  done  either 
through  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars,  or  by  exemption,  or  in 
certain  cases  through  one  of  the 
Humanities  Writing  Seminars. 

The  writing  component  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities,  which 


consists  of  the  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations  required  in  all 
courses,  is  an  integral  part  of 
Brandeis'  writing  program.  It  adds  to 
the  Brandeis  curriculum  two 
semesters  of  directed  writing  and 
supplements  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars.  In  the  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  students  will  write 


papers  directly  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  inquiry.  In 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars,  writing 
itself  is  the  subject  of  the  course; 
writing  is  taught  as  a  skill  which 
requires  practice,  correction,  and 
good  models.  Students  learn  to  edit 
and  rewrite  their  own  prose  and  that 
of  others  in  workshops  and  in  regular 
individual  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  Methods  learned  in 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars  are 
applicable  to  writing  in  University 
Studies  and  all  other  college  courses. 
University  Studies  courses  may 
provide  subjects  for  some  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars  essays. 

As  an  experiment  the  Humanities 
Program  has  designed  a  lab-type  sup- 
plement to  the  Humanities  courses 
called  the  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar.  These  seminars,  available 
only  in  certain  courses,  meet  one  day 
a  week  in  small  groups.  The  course 
enables  qualified  students  to  satisfy 
both  a  Humanities  requirement  and 
the  University  writing  requirement 
simultaneously.  In  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  assignments  will  be 
limited  to  the  skills  needed  for 
university-level  writing  and  thinking. 
Individual  tutorial  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  writing  are 
central  to  these  courses. 

Incoming  freshmen  will  be  divided 

into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 

high  school  records  and  College 

Entrance  Examination  Board  Verbal 

Aptitude  and  English  Achievement 

Scores: 

1. 

Those  who  will  be  exempted  from  the 

English  Composition  Requirement 

upon  arrival  and  for  whom  the 

directed  writing  in  the  University 


Studies  in  the  Humanities  will 
constitute  their  training  in  writing  at 
Brandeis. 
2. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  and  who 
may  enroll  simultaneously  in  a 
course  in  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities. 
3. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar,  a  non- 
credit,  one-day-a-week  linked 
Humanities  courses  listed  below. 
4. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a 
placement  examination  to  determine 
whether  they  need  to  take  Basic 
Composition,  a  non-credit  course  that 
prepares  students  to  take  a  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar.  After  the  exam  and 
consultation  with  the  instructors, 
students  will  enroll  in  the  appropri- 
ate course  or  courses  in  the  fall. 

Students  required  to  take  a 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar  should 
note  that  they  take  one  by  enrolling 
in  one  of  the  following  courses: 
UHUM1  7a  (Fox),  UHUM1  15a 
(Klein),  UHUM1  16a  (Levitan), 
UHUM1  27a  (Kimelman),  UHUM1 
36a  (Fisher),  UHUM1  102a  (Morrison 
and  Yglesias).  You  may  enroll  for  the 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar  that 
accompanies  these  courses  by 
indicating  HWS  (Example:  lOa/HWS) 
on  your  enrollment  card  when 
submitting  it  at  registration. 

The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars 
are  available  as  a  means  for  satisfying 
Brandeis'  Freshman  Writing 
requirement  only  to  members  of  the 
class  of  1989  who  receive  permission 
to  take  a  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar. 


Writing  and 
Study  Resources  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 


As  you  work  on  essays  or  exams  for 
your  courses  in  Humanities  you 
should  make  use  of  the  help  offered 
during  office  hours  by  your  pro- 
fessors, Humanities  Writing  Seminar 
teachers  and  course  assistants.  In 
addition,  each  semester  a  writing 


consultant  will  be  available.  This 
individual,  a  trained  teacher  of 
writing,  will  assist  you  with  problems 
related  to  your  essays  no  matter  in 
what  course  you  are  enrolled.  We 
urge  you  to  make  use  of  the  time  of 
our  writing  consultants. 


Taylor  Prizes  The  Taylor  prizes,  named  in  honor  of 

in  Writing  Mary  Ann  Taylor  whose  administra- 

tive work  helped  establish  University 
Studies-Humanities  at  Brandeis,  are 
awarded  each  spring  for  outstanding 
essays  written  as  part  of  course  work 
for  University  Studies  courses  in  the 
Humanities. 


The  winners  for  1984-1985  were: 

Stephen  Jaffe,  Saints  and  Sinners: 
Love,  Sacrifice  and  Denial  in  John  and 
Tristan;  Randy  Kass,  Self-Control  in 
The  Iliad;  Sharon  Lavine,  The  Little 
Odyssey:  The  Development  of  Menos. 


Procedures 
for  Enrollment  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities 


During  Orientation  Week  (August 
26-August  30)  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with  faculty 
members  in  the  program  on  August 
26  and  27.  On  Tuesday,  August  27 
(by  5:00  pm),  all  students  are  required 
to  submit  a  card  indicating  three 
choices  of  courses  in  order  of  pre- 
ference; and  on  Thursday,  August  29, 
placement  results  will  be  posted.  We 
will  try  to  place  you  in  your  first 
choice  course.  However,  we  feel  that 
it  is  also  desirable  to  keep  classes  as 
small  as  possible,  so  some  persons 
may  as  a  result  be  placed  in  their 


second  or  even  third  choice  courses. 
Step  1  should  be  completed  before 
Step  2.  (Most  courses  have  a  class  size 
of  about  twenty-five;  but  six  of  the 
courses  and  the  year-long  course  will 
have  a  larger  number  of  students.  In 
making  your  choice,  you  may  wish  to 
consider  both  the  nature  of  the 
readings  and  the  size  of  the  class.) 
After  initial  placement,  no  student 
can  change  placement  except  by 
permission  of  the  coordinator  (Luis 
Yglesias,  Rabb  248). 


Summer  We,  as  the  faculty  of  this  program, 

Preparation  look  forward  to  our  courses  with  a 

great  deal  of  excitement  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  study  carefully  our 
course  descriptions  so  that  you  can 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  courses 
when  you  arrive  at  Brandeis.  In 
addition,  we  encourage  you  to  begin 
reading  Genesis-Exodus  from  the 


Bible  and  Homer's  Iliad  (translations 
by  Latimore  [Chicago]  and  Fitzgerald 
[Doubleday]  are  recommended) 
during  the  summer  months,  so  that 
you  will  have  a  head  start  with  the 
Common  Texts  for  the  fall. 

The  Committee  for 

University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 


The  Dialogue  Course 


This  year  we  are  offering  one  course 
that  continues  from  September  to 
May.  Students  who  wish  an  inte- 
grated, progressive  account  of  the 
culture  from  the  earliest  texts  to  the 
modern  period  might  consider  this 
special  course.  This  course  has  two 
professors  who  will  not  alternate,  but 
rather  will  debate,  discuss,  com- 
plement and  integrate  their  interests 
and  points  of  view.  This  course  has  a 
challenging  reading  list.  It  uses  art, 
music,  and  cultural  history  to  set  the 


texts  of  our  culture  in  an  integrated 
year-long  pattern.  Dialogue  between 
teacher  and  teacher,  teacher  and 
student,  and  student  and  text  is  at 
the  heart  of  this  experiment.  This 
course  will  enroll  up  to  90  students. 

The  Dialogue  course  may  be  taken 
for  one  semester  only  and  enrollment 
for  the  full  year  is  not  obligatory. 


A     PARIS, 
Chez  la  Veuve  de  CLAUDE  BAR  BIN. 


Enrollment  90 
Martha  Morrison 
Luis  Yglesias 
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UHUM1 102a;  UHUM2  102b 
Living  Our  Stories: 
A  Dialogue 


Block  VII: 
MW-11;F-12 


Reading  List: 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Genesis-Exodus,  ]ob; 
Gilgamesh;  Virgil, 
Aeneid;  Matthew,  John; 
Romance  of  Tristan  and 
Iseult;  Dante,  Divine 
Comedy;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest;Carroll,  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn; 
selections  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Narnia; 
Heller,  Catch  22. 


What  happens  when  a  specialist  in 
ancient  texts  with  an  urgent  sense  of 
their  contemporary  relevance  and  a 
modernist  with  a  deep  respect  for  the 
past  explore  what  they  have  to  learn 
from  one  another?  The  following  two 
courses,  which  can  be  taken  as  a  unit 
or  singly,  are  the  outcome  of  such  a 
dialogue,  conceived  as  a  model  of 
how  past  and  present  continually 
reshape  one  another.  The  stories  that 
we  will  discuss  represent  the 
continuing  efforts  of  human  beings  to 
give  shape  to  the  world  in  which  they 
live  and  to  find  their  own  places  in  it, 
or,  to  put  is  another  way,  to  get  their 
own  stories  straight.  And  that's 
something  we  all  have  to  do,  after  all. 

I. 

Foundations 

Whether  it  be  Homer  or  the  Old 
Testament,  ancient  authors  described 
their  world  with  vigor  and  confi- 
dence, while  the  stories  they  tell 
about  characters  like  Achilles, 
Odysseus  and  the  Patriarchs  question 
the  principles  upon  which  their 
world  is  based.  The  resolution  of 
these  questions  and  the  more 
personal  concerns  of  Job  and 
Gilgamesh  can  be  understood  within 
the  structure  of  a  given  cosmos,  but 
from  the  modern  point  of  view,  such 
answers  can  only  open  new 
questions.  Even  in  antiquity  the 
reshaping  process  began.  Virgil  and 
the  New  Testament  take  up  the 
issues  of  what  was  already  ancient 
and  offer,  through  the  stories  of 
Aeneas  and  Jesus,  new  alternatives. 


With  the  admission  of  alternatives, 
the  old  orders  are  shaken  and  so 
begins  the  modern  era. 

II. 

Rebuilding  Among  Ruins 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  word,"  so 
begins  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
]ohn,  because  the  author  had  one 
story  —  the  story  of  Jesus  —  in  mind 
and  was  confident  that  the  whole  of 
human  experience  and  its  meaning 
could  be  contained  within  it.  Forty- 
some  lifetimes  later,  Goethe's  Faust 
retranslated  ]ohn  to  say  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  deed,"  with  the 
approval,  at  least,  of  his  Mephis- 
tophelian  poodle.  Long  before  John  or 
Goethe,  Homer  had  affirmed  that  we 
can  never  know  what  human  beings 
(and  gods)  have  done,  we  can  only  tell 
stories.  Can  actions  ever  escape  the 
structures  of  story  and  still  have 
meaning?  This  semester  will  examine 
the  ever  increasing  tension  that 
arises  in  the  modern  period  between 
the  impulse  to  do  something  new  and 
the  weight  of  the  old  foundation 
stories  which  we  examined  last 
semester  and  which  have  the  vital 
peculiarity  of  returning  meaning  to 
human  action  just  when  they  seem 
the  least  relevant. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 
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University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities 


Step  One  Courses 
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All  Courses  will  enroll 
25  students, 
except  as  indicated. 


*This  course  will  enroll 
90  students. 

**This  course  is  a  year- 
long dialogue  course.  A 
student  wishing  to  take 
this  course  will  be 
indicating  intention  to 
continue  through  the 
year. 

#Enrollment  in  this 
course  is  open  to  all 
students.  In  addition 
students  may  enroll  in 
this  course  as  a 
Humanities  Writing 
Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  on  page  6. 


UHUM1  7a 

Law,  Morality,  Religion 

Marvin  Fox 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies  # 


UHUM1  11a 
Continuity  and 
Discontinuity  in 
Western  Tradition 


UHUM1  17a  UHUM1  27a 

Philosophical  Themes  in  Understanding  Evil  and 

Classics  of  Western  Human  Destiny 
Literature:  I 

Reuven  Kimelman 

William  Johnson  Near  Eastern  and 

Philosophy  *  Judaic  Studies  *# 


John  Burt 
English 


UHUM1  18a 
Mirrors 

Leonard  Muellner 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


UHUM1  14a 
The  Growth  of 
Understanding:  Myth, 
Religion,  and 
Philosophy 

Jerry  Samet 
Philosophy 


UHUM1  15a 
Blood  Cultures 


Karen  Klein 
English  # 


UHUM1  16a 
Ways  of  Seeing  the 
World 


Alan  Levitan 
English  # 


UHUM1  23a 
On  Justice 

Aaron  Katchen 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies 


UHUM1  25a 
Meetings  and  Partings 

William  Flesch 
English 


UHUM1  26a 
Consciousness  and 
Humanity 

Richard  Onorato 
English 


UHUM1  28a 

On  Reading  Ancient 

Texts 

Tzvi  Abusch 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies 


UHUM1  31b 
Divinity,  Kingship  and 
Humanity 

Martha  Morrison 

Classical  and  Oriental 

Studies 

(taught  during  spring 

semester) 


UHUM1  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 

Cheryl  Walker 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


UHUM1  36a 
Divine  Rule,  the  Rule 
of  Justice  and  the 
Rule  of  Chaos 


Philip  Fisher 
English  *# 
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UHUM1  37a 
Confrontations  with 
Evil  in  the  Ancient 
World 

Murray  Sachs 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM1  38a 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of 

Patriarchy 

Andree  Collard 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM1  39a 
Structure  and 
Perspective 

James  Duffy 
African  and 
Afro-American  Studies 


Dialogue  Course 
See  page  9. 


UHUM1  102a 
Living  Our  Stories: 
A  Dialogue:  I 

Martha  Morrison 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies  and 
Luis  Yglesias 
Romance  and 
Comparative 
Literature  *  **  # 


i  rmva  V)  yj|^a'T3gTn'jyTB:u^tj  *ST*?^Tt)ft  WWW 


Enrollment  35 
Marvin  Fox 
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UHUM1  7a 

Law,  Morality,  Religion 


Blocks:  VII/VIII 
MW  11-12:30 


Required  Readings: 
Genesis  &)  Exodus; 
Homer,  Iliad;  Plato, 
Euthyphro,  Apology, 
Ciito,  Phaedo; 
Sophocles,  The 
Oedipus  Cycle;  The 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


Since  very  early  times,  the  best  minds 
of  our  civilization  have  struggled  to 
understand  the  nature  and  the 
foundations  of  morality.  They  have 
wanted  to  know  how  morality  arises 
and  what  constitutes  the  ground  of 
its  authority  over  our  lives.  Morality 
and  law  exhibit  a  variety  of  complex 
relationships,  often  striving  with 
each  other  for  supremacy.  Some 
consider  law  to  be  little  more  than 
morality  enforced  by  the  power  of  the 
state.  Others  see  law  as  a  set  of 
conventions  created  for  the 
protection  of  society  and  its  values, 
conventions  which  may  well  be  in 
conflict  with  the  higher  demands  of 
morality.  Do  conscience  and  one's 
own  sense  of  moral  obligation  stand 
above  the  law?  Must  we  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  law  even  when  it 
offends  our  convictions  about  moral 
duty?  These  are  some  of  the  key 
questions  which  are  dealt  with  in  the 
works  to  be  studied  in  this  course. 

Throughout  our  history  these 
questions  have  frequently  been 
perceived  as  intimately  connected 
with  religion,  but  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  is  far  from  clear. 
Religion  is  the  context  in  which  law 
and  morality  arise  in  the  ancient 
world.  Does  religion  dictate  the 
contents  of  law  and  morality?  Does  it 
rather  reflect  the  force  of  pre-existing 
bodies  of  law  and  morality?  Can  law 
and  morality  survive  without  the 
support  and  the  sanction  of  religion? 


Our  study  of  a  group  of  classic 
ancient  texts  will  try  to  discover  how 
some  major  early  writers  approached 
these  problems.  We  shall  seek  insight 
through  a  study  of  the  earliest  layers 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  on  which 
Judaism  is  founded,  major  literary 
and  philosophical  works  of  ancient 
Greece,  on  which  much  of  our 
culture  still  rests,  and  a  book  of  the 
New  Testament  which  gives  us  a 
Christian  analysis  of  these 
fundamental  questions. 

While  the  course  will  focus  above  all 
on  these  issues  as  they  emerge  from 
the  readings,  particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  learning  how  to  read  such 
texts  carefully  and  critically. 

Requirements:  Three  papers  of  about 
five-seven  pages  in  length,  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  25 
John  Burt 
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UHUM1 11a  Block  III: 

Continuity  and  Discontinuity  M  W  F  9 
in  Western  Tradition 


Texts  will  include: 
Homer,  Iliad;  Gilgamesh; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Jonah, 
Matthew;  Aeschylus, 
Oiesteia;  Euripides,  The 
Bacchae;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King;  Plato, 
Apology,  Ciito,  Phaedo, 
Euthyphw. 


One  discovers  what  the  human  is,  it 
seems,  only  when  one  sees  it  in 
confrontation  with  that  which  is 
beyond  it.  Those  things  which  are 
beyond  us  limit  and  thwart  us,  but  in 
so  doing  they  give  us  a  sense  of  our 
value  and  destiny,  they  order  our 
experience,  and  they  provide  us  with 
a  final  justification  for  our  acts.  They 
do  this  in  two  contradictory  but 
equally  necessary  ways.  First,  they 
establish  those  metaphysical  laws 
and  moral  maxims  by  which  experi- 
ence and  conduct  are  governed. 
Second,  they  require  us,  in  the  name 
of  those  very  powers  which  estab- 
lished those  laws  and  maxims,  to 
circumvent  them.  These  two  meth- 
ods of  confrontation  with  transcen- 
dental powers,  which  we  might  call 
the  principle  of  order  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  discontinuity,  depend  upon 
each  other  in  complex  ways.  The  prin- 
ciple of  discontinuity  depends  upon  a 
prior  principle  of  order  which  it  must 
subvert,  as  for  example  the  Book  of 
Job  depends  upon  the  wisdom  litera- 
ture it  implicity  criticizes  or  as  the 
grace  Paul  describes  in  the  Epistle  to 


C^fJedfrofpcffdf&.Cufte 


the  Romans  depends  upon  Paul's  se- 
vere notions  about  the  law  which 
that  grace  compromises.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  order  also  depends  upon  the 
principle  of  discontinuity,  as  for 
example  the  Mosaic  law  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  Abraham's  prior  will- 
ingness to  perform,  when  his  Lord 
commands  him  to  do  so,  an  act  which 
he  abhors,  or  as  the  new  order  of  jus- 
tice established  at  the  end  of  the 
Oresteia  depends  upon  the  endless 
cycle  of  transgressions  which  made 
that  new  order  necessary.  This  course 
will  examine  the  interaction  between 
order  and  discontinuity  in  certain 
central  texts  of  Western  culture,  and 
it  will  attempt  to  address  the  ques- 
tions of  how  values  which  inhere  in 
the  establishment  of  order  differ  from 
those  which  are  established  by  the  in- 
terruption of  order. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm,  and  a  final  exam. 
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Enrollment  25  UHUM1 14a  Block  V: 

Jerry  Samet  The  Growth  of  Understanding:  M  W  Th  10 

Myth,  Religion,  and 

Philosophy 


Required  texts: 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Selections  from  Greek 
tragedy; 

Plato,  Euthyphw, 
Apology,  Ciito, 
Republic. 


The  texts  we  will  be  studying  in  this 
course  are  among  the  most  important 
written  works  in  the  Western  world. 
They  represent  three  different  ways 
of  understanding  reality:  the  myth- 
ological conception  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
the  religious  conception  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  and  the  philosophical 
conception  developed  by  Socrates  and 
Plato. 

We  will  begin  to  explore  these 
different  conceptions  by  considering 
them  in  the  light  of  the  following 
broad  philosophical  themes  and 
questions:  (1)  What  gives  value  to  an 
individual's  life?  What  image  of  the 


hero  or  'virtuous  person'  is  being 
presented?  (2)  What  is  the  proper 
relation  between  human  beings,  the 
world  of  nature,  and  the  spiritual 
realm?  What  is  the  appropriate 
relation  between  individuals  and  the 
broader  society?  (3)  To  what  extent  is 
it  possible  for  human  beings  to 
understand  their  world?  How  can 
such  understanding  be  achieved? 

The  format  of  the  course  will  be  a 
combination  of  lecture  and 
discussion.  There  will  be  three 
written  papers,  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 


Enrollment  40 
Karen  Klein 


UHUM1 15a 
Blood  Cultures 


Block  V: 
MWTh  10 


The  primary  texts  for 
the  course  are  Homer, 
The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  Aeschylus, 
Oiesteia;  Euripides, 
Bacchae;  Plato, 
Symposium;  selections 
from  Aristotle, 
Nicomachean  Ethics; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Ruth, 
1  Samuel,  2  Samuel; 
selections  from  the 
Gospels  according  to 
Matthew  and  John; 
Beowulf. 

Each  text  will  be  studied 
intensively  in  itself  and 
within  its  wider  social 
context  with  attention 
to  such  variables  as 
class  and  gender. 


This  course  will  examine  texts  which 
are  products  of  cultures  based  on 
kinship  groups.  This  examination 
will  involve  issues  of  hierarchy  and 
power,  the  valuation  of  physical 
dominance,  the  place  accorded  to 
subgroups,  the  cultural  symbols  for 
prowess  and  their  possible  substi- 
tutes, the  changing  locus  of 
authority.  The  transmission  and 
internalization  of  values  within  the 
familial  or  tribal  groups  will  be 
studied  in  specific  relation  to 
reciprocal  bonding,  the  significance 
of  fear  and  repression,  the 
permutations  and  conflicts  of  loyalty 
within  degrees  of  kinship  relations, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  notion  of 
what  constitutes  kinship  or 
belonging. 

Interwoven  among  all  these  general 
concerns  are  the  literal  and  symbolic 


meanings  of  blood.  Blood,  for  these 
cultures,  is  the  core  reality,  the 
source  of  values  and  bonding,  the 
deepest  violation,  the  emblem  of 
power.  Codes  of  behavior  define  its 
shedding  into  permissable  and  non- 
permissible  categories.  The  majority 
of  the  texts  studied  in  this  course 
involve  central  acts  of  murder  as 
violation,  as  ritual,  as  sacrifice;  or 
intimate  the  search  within  these 
cultures  for  alternatives  to  blood- 
shed. These  alternatives  —  ethical, 
spiritual,  communal  —  all  present 
themselves  as  possibilities  with 
varying  degrees  of  limitation  and 


This  course  includes  one  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  and  will  receive  15 
students  according  to  the  rules 
specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  40 
Alan  Levitan 
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UHUM1 16a  Block  X: 

Ways  of  Seeing  the  World  M  W  Th  1 


Readings  in  order  of 
presentation:  Homer, 
Iliad,  Odyssey;  Genesis; 
Exodus;  Samuel  I  and  11; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  the 
King  and  Oedipus  at 
Colonus;  Plato,  Apology 
and  Phaedo;  The  Gospel 
according  to  St. 
Matthew. 


This  course  intends  to  examine, 
contrast  and  compare  many  of  the 
most  ancient  and  influential  texts  in 
the  Western  tradition.  The  genres 
include  epic,  scripture,  philosophic 
dialogue  and  drama.  Each  of  the 
works  reflects  particular  aesthetic 
and  social  conventions.  We  will  try 
to  understand  those  conventions  in 
their  own  cultural  contexts,  while  at 
the  same  time  examining  the  ways  in 
which  the  works  claim  attention  and 
admiration  from  us  in  the  20th 
century.  The  center  of  our  concern 
will  be  the  artistic  integrity  of  each 
work,  but  other  areas  to  be  stressed 
include  the  ideas  these  works  have 
generated,  and  variations  among 
them  on  such  topics  as  love,  justice 
and  death,  that  have  shaped  fudaeo- 
Christian  civilization  as  we  know  it. 


Students  will  be  expected  to  write 
three  papers  of  about  five  or  six  pages 
each.  There  will  also  be  a  midterm 
examination  and  a  final  examination. 

This  course  includes  one  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  and  will  receive  1 5 
students  according  to  the  rules 
specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  90 
William  Johnson 


UHUM1 17a 

Philosophical  Themes  in 
Classics  of  Western 
Literature:  I 


Block  XV: 

T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 


Readings  include: 
Homer,  Iliad;  the 
Platonic  Dialogues 
dealing  with  The  Death 
of  Socrates  (Euthyphw, 
Apology,  Crito);  Plato, 
Republic;  Aristotle, 
Nicomachean  Ethics, 
Politics;  Sophocles, 
Theban  Plays;  Genesis- 
Exodus;  Lucretius,  On 
the  Nature  of  Things; 
Marcus  Aurelius,  The 
Meditations;  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  ]ohn,  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


An  analysis  of  important 
philosophical  themes  in  the  Classics 
of  Western  literature.  The  course 
presupposes  that  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  place  and  role  of 
the  person  in  the  modern  world 
means  careful  reflection  on  the  great 
ideas  of  the  Western  philosophical 
tradition. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations 
will  be  required. 


Enrollment  25 
Leonard  Muellner 


UHUM1 18a 
Mirrors 


Block  IV: 
TTh-9F-10 


The  reading  list  is: 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex; 
Euripides,  Bacchae; 
Aristophanes,  Birds; 
Plato,  Apology  of 
Socrates;  Gilgamesh; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


The  course  will  study  these  texts  as 
aesthetic,  ideological  artifacts 
appropriated  and  even  generated  by 
whole  cultures  and  their  traditions. 
Since  the  texts  are  a  series  of  more  or 
less  complete  world  descriptions, 
each  derived  from  an  indeterminate 
set  of  possibilities,  we  will  redefine 
from  culture  to  culture  and  text  to 
text  a  fluctuating  group  of  world-  and 
man-defining  categories,  such  as: 
divinity,  animality,  masculinity, 
femininity,  mortality,  the  hierarchy 
of  power  and  privilege,  solidarity,  in- 
dividuality, friendship,  bad  beha- 
vior and  its  sanctions,  fame  and  obliv- 
ion, the  difference  between  subjects 
and  objects,  inner  and  outer  mental 
activity,  mind  and  body,  the  forms  of 
economic  and  social  exchange. 


Then  it's  a  question  of  understanding 
the  artistic  and  conceptual  principles 
which  generate  the  stories  and  their 
meanings.  Where  the  texts  feature 
heroes  or  heroines  the  course  will 
focus  on  their  dramatic  interaction 
with  society  and  its  conventional 
values  in  order  to  understand  the 
ultimate  definitions  of  the  human 
condition  implicit  or  explicit  in  their 
stories.  The  overall  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  exhibit  a  set  of  inter- 
related but  distinct  mirror  images  of 
the  world  and  humankind. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations 
will  be  required. 


Enrollment  25 
Aaron  Katchen 


UHUM123a 
On  Justice 


Block  X: 
MWTh-1 


Works  to  be  studied: 
Homer,  Iliad;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Tyrannos; 
Thucydides, 
Peloponnesian  War; 
Plato,  The  Republic; 
Aristotle,  Nicomachean 
Ethics  (in  part);  Virgil, 
Aeneid;  Genesis, 
Exodus. 


There  are,  of  course,  numerous 
definitions  of  justice.  Some  have  been 
dispensed  in  courts  of  law,  some 
revealed  in  the  precincts  of  religion. 
Some  have  focused  on  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities,  some  have 
reflected  more  largely  on  the  nature 
and  order  of  the  cosmos.  All  are 
grounded,  however,  in  a  specific 
conception  of  humanity,  of  human- 
kind's potential  and  limitations;  all 
deal,  in  some  measure  or  other,  with 
the  equities  and  inequities  in  the 
human  condition. 


It  will  be  our  concern  in  this  course 
to  examine,  first  of  all,  the  premises 
on  which  individuals  and  societies 
have  based  their  conceptions  of  right 
and  fairness,  and  from  which  human 
beings  derive  the  principles  on  which 
they  act.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
the  merits  of  the  active  versus  the 
contemplative  life:  the  consequences 
of  withdrawal  from  society  in  search 
of  oneself,  or  even  the  extent  to 
which  the  interest(s)  of  the  individual 
is  (are)  independent  of  or  intertwined 
with  the  aims  and  goals  of  society 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  social 
contract.  This  can  be  put  differently: 
the  destiny  of  the  individual,  a 
person's  fate  (and  even  the  free  will  to 
do  one's  own  thing  or  even  act  at  all) 
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may  be  so  tied  up  with  the  lives  and 
needs  of  one's  family,  friends, 
countrymen,  and  even  enemies,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  nor  limit  to 
one's  personal  involvement, 
responsibility,  or  even  guilt. 

New  principles,  institutions,  and 
structures  may  have  to  evolve  in 
order  to  rectify  inequity,  overcome 
past  misdeeds  and  misfortunes,  and 
signal  hope  for  the  future.  These 
concerns  are  articulated  in  many  and 
various  ways  in  literature.  "Such  is 
the  way  the  gods  spun  life  for 
unfortunate  mortals,"  sang  Homer, 
"that  we  live  in  unhappiness." 
Achilles'  acceptance  of  the  premise 
that  the  gods  visit  sorrow  upon 
humanity  and  that  humankind  can 
do  little  to  relieve  it  allowed  for  a 
recognition  of  his  own  mortality  and 
then  his  just  reconciliation  into 
society  and  with  himself.  For  Homer 
and  for  other  writers,  suffering  was 
understood  to  bring  learning. 
Aeschylus  saw  justice  ultimately 
leading  to  expiation  in  the  law  court 
for  a  long  concatenation  of  misdeed, 
suffering,  and  retribution.  Sophocles' 
Oedipus  suffered  through  learning, 
but  also  executed  justice  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  his  self-discovery. 
Thucydides  investigated  how  persons 
and  states  in  the  crisis  of  war  use  or 
abuse  power  and  cause  suffering.  In 
the  aftermath  of  war,  in  the  crisis  of 
democracy,  and  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  standards  of  conduct,  Plato 
drafted  a  blueprint  for  a  new  social 
system,  so  that  justice,  a  state  of  the 
soul  and  an  absolute  as  he  defined  it, 
would  be  understood  and  recognized 


as  a  true  good,  worth  pursuing.  Yet 
Aristotle,  his  pupil,  denied  that  any 
absolute  unchanging  form  of  justice 
existed  in  the  abstract.  There  were 
many  varieties  of  justice,  he  insisted, 
by  which  societies  try  to  provide  and 
secure  a  fair  share  of  happiness  and 
well-being  for  each  person,  and  he 
proceeded  to  describe  and  differ- 
entiate them.  Virgil  tied  justice  to 
national  destiny,  to  duty,  honor,  and 
piety,  to  acceptance  of  one's  fate  and 
obeying  the  will  of  the  gods.  In  this, 
he  harked  back  to  Homer,  but  he 
transformed  these  issues  into  an  epic 
commentary  on  the  justice  of 
bringing  Roman  civilization  to  the 
world. 

Genesis  asks:  "Will  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  not  act  justly?"  It  responds, 
in  effect,  and  the  response  continues 
with  Exodus,  that  precisely,  because 
God  is  moral,  the  Israelite,  both 
created  in  His  image  like  all 
humankind,  and  liberated  uniquely 
by  God  from  bondage,  must  imitate 
Him  by  setting  up  a  just  society. 

Justice,  then  has  many  ramifications. 
In  some  works  it  is  obvious  as  a 
theme,  in  others  less  so.  Moreover,  it 
is  but  one  of  the  dimensions  of  each 
work,  and  we  cannot  restrict  our 
discussions  to  it.  Justice  can, 
however,  and  will  provide  the  golden 
thread  to  guide  us  through  the 
labyrinth  of  human  experience  as 
understood  by  the  world  of  antiquity. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
William  Flesch 
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UHUM1  25a 

Meetings  and  Partings 


Block  XI: 
T  1  Th  F  2 


Genesis,  Exodus,  Samuel 
1  and  II;  Homer,  The 
Iliad;  Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon;  Euripides, 
Alcestis;  Herodotus, 
History  (Books  1  and  7); 
Plato,  Republic  (Book  X), 
Phaedo;  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses; 
Matthew,  John. 


We  tend  to  think  today  that  nothing 
is  final,  that  no  action  is  irrevocable, 
that  all  mistakes  can  be  corrected 
next  time.  This  notion,  which  is 
connected  with  the  belief  in  another, 
more  perfect  world,  really  enters 
Western  culture  with  the  New 
Testament;  our  concern  will  be  with 
how  this  idea  originated  and  with  the 
sense  of  finality  and  mortality  it  was 
responding  to.  We  will  consider  the 
ways  in  which  human  interactions 
are  presented  as  irrevocable  in 
ancient  Greek  thinking  (often  under 
the  name  of  fate);  but  also  in  Old 
Testament  texts  where,  it  may  be 
surprising  to  learn,  there  is  no 


mention  of  an  afterlife.  How  do 
people  think  of  meetings  and  partings 
when  they  don't  have  any  conception 
of  meeting  again?  What  sort  of  com- 
fort does  this  conception  provide  when 
it  first  appears?  And  at  what  cost? 

There  will  be  three  essays,  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Richard  Onorato 


UHUM1  26a  Block  X: 

Consciousness  and  Humanity    M  W  Th  1 


Texts  to  be  used: 
Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  and 
Oedipus  at  Colonus; 
Euripides,  Bacchae; 
Plato,  Apology,  Ciito, 
Phaedo;  Bible:  Genesis, 
Exodus  (and  selections); 
Gospels:  Matthew  and 
selections;  Paul; 
1  Corinthians. 


These  texts  are  some  of  the  major 
written  works  of  the  Western  world. 
Traditionally,  they  have  been  part  of 
a  higher  education.  In  them  we  find 
views  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
self,  and  we  find  humanity's  attempt 
to  represent  its  experience  of  its 
unique  reality.  To  be  human  is  to  be 
mortal  and  to  be  conscious;  it  is  to  be 
the  only  part  of  nature  conscious 
of  its  mortality.  To  know  human  life 
in  the  world  and  to  value  life  is  to 
tell  the  story  of  being  mortal. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  among  dif- 
ferent peoples  and  at  different  times 
there  will  be  both  similarities  and 


important  differences  in  the  telling  of 
the  human  story.  This  course  will  be 
taught  in  a  wholly  secular  way. 
Treating  each  story  as  a  whole  and 
single  text  and  relating  it  to  an 
ongoing  discussion  of  human  belief, 
we  will  be  studying  the  relationship 
of  stories  and  beliefs. 

There  will  be  three  short  papers,  one 
hour  exam  and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  90 
Reuven  Kimelman 
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UHUM1  27a 
Understanding  Evil 
and  Human  Destiny 


Block  IX: 
Tll-l;Th-12 


Texts  for  the  course: 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  the 
King; 

Platonic  dialogues  from 
Euthyphw  to  the 
Phaedo;  job;  possibly 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  some  of  the  Western 
classics  which  deal  with  the  impact 
of  evil  on  human  destiny.  Suffering, 


Requirements:  three  papers,  two 
examinations. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 


injustice,  and  death  will  be  studied  in    comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 


their  relationship  with  God,  the 
world,  and  history.  The  course  will 
focus  on  how  the  formative  cultures 
of  our  civilization  —  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  —  wrestled  with  these 
problems  and  how  the  various 
resolutions  endeavored  to  endow 
human  life  with  meaning. 


Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  25 
Tzvi  Abusch 


UHUM1  28a 

On  Reading  Ancient  Texts 


Blocks  VIII/X: 
MW  12:30-2 


The  texts  to  be  studied: 
The  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Genesis-Exodus; 
Jonah;  Psalms;  Daniel; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
and  other  texts. 


Selected  Babylonian,  Biblical  and 
Greek  classics  will  be  read.  These 
works  present  major  issues  of  human 
concern  as  problems  confronting  the 
heroes.  We  shall  unravel  these  texts 
and  identify  the  issues  at  their  core. 
The  action,  structure,  and  meaning  of 
each  text  as  well  as  the  psychology  of 
the  main  characters  will  be  discussed. 
The  course  aims  to  show  the  student 
ways  of  reading  and  understanding 


literary  expressions  of  the  adventures 
of  the  spirit  and  the  imagination; 
each  text,  moreover,  serves  as  a 
window  into  the  soul  and  mind  of  its 
author  and  his  civilization. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Martha  Morrison 
(to  be  given  in 
the  spring) 
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UHUM1  31b 

Divinity,  Kingship  and 

Humanity 


Block  XIII: 
MWF-3 


Texts  to  be  studied: 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Genesis-Exodus; 
l-ll  Samuel; 
Enuma  Elish; 
Gilgmesh; 
Virgil,  Aeneid. 


Classical,  biblical  and  ancient  Near 
Eastern  myths,  epics,  and  other 
literary  works  reveal  perspectives 
on  the  organization  of  the  universe 
and  the  relationships  among 
humankind,  society,  nature  and  the 
divine.  Embedded  in  these 
cosmologies  are  views  concerning 
the  nature  of  divine  authority,  the 
structure  of  society,  and  the  origins 
and  nature  of  human  authority 
within  the  society.  Of  particular 
interest  are  issues  relating  to  the 
role  of  the  individual  within  the 
cosmos  and  to  human  values, 
standards  and  ideals. 

The  powerful  traditions  of  the 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  ancient  Near 
East  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
breadth  and  diversity  of  these  great 
texts  of  antiquity.  Particular  atten- 


tion will  be  given  to  such  topics  as: 
the  individual's  relationship  to  the 
divine  and  to  his  or  her  society;  the 
emergence  of  order  in  the  cosmos 
and  in  society;  the  origins  of 
government;  the  meaning  of 
kingship;  and  the  origin,  purpose 
and  efficacy  of  the  law.  Special  areas 
of  discussion  will  include:  the 
challenges  of  individuals  to  the 
existing  order;  the  results  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  responsibility 
within  the  existing  order;  limita- 
tions on  human  intellectual  and 
physical  capabilities;  and  the 
evolution  of  concepts  of  the  indi- 
vidual, society  and  the  divine. 

Student  obligation:  three  papers  and 
two  examinations 


Enrollment  25 
Cheryl  Walker 


UHUM1  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 


Block  XIII: 
MWF-3 


Texts: 

Genesis,  Exodus,  Job, 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Euripides,  Hippolytus. 


The  basic  question  to  be  addressed 
will  be  that  of  why  things  happen,  a 
central  issue  for  every  culture  and 
every  individual;  the  answer 
accepted  by  a  society  is  both 
specific  in  its  applications  and 
universal  in  its  perceptions.  For  the 
question  of  causality  has  important 
consequences  for  the  society  and 
the  individual:  personal  and  social 
responsibility  for  one's  actions,  the 
degree  of  one's  control  over  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  world, 
the  very  significance  of  action.  A 
major  concern  thus  will  be  the 
relationship  between  divine  and 
mortal  beings. 

Selected  works  from  the  biblical, 
Greek  and  Roman  world  will  be 


examined  to  determine  the  answers 
of  some  ancient  cultures  to  these 
questions  and  the  variations 
possible  within  a  single  society.  We 
shall  consider  the  afflictions  and 
limitations  imposed  by  God  and 
society  upon  humankind  in  the 
stories  of  Job,  Orestes,  Hippolytus 
and  Aeneas;  the  value  of  history  for 
explaining  people  and  events  in 
Genesis,  Exodus  and  the  Iliad;  and 
the  fusion  of  the  historical  and  the 
religious  explanations  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  as  a 
mixture  of  lecture  and  discussion. 
Two  examinations  and  three  papers 
are  required. 


Enrollment  90 
Philip  Fisher 
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UHUM1  36a 

Divine  Rule,  the  Rule  of 

Justice  and  the  Rule  of  Chaos 


Block  V: 
MWTh  10 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 
Antigone;  Plato,  The 
Republic,  Apology, 
Ciito,  Phaedo;  Bible: 
Genesis-Exodus  to 
Chapter  20,  Gospel 
according  to  Luke; 
Marcus  Aurelius, 
Meditations;  Epictetus, 
Enchiridion. 


Justice  and  order  can  draw  their  first 
principles  and  their  images  from 
either  the  divine  world,  the  human 
world  or  the  world  of  nature.  Outside 
justice  stands  the  lawless  human 
being,  the  state  of  war  and  the  rule  of 
chaos.  In  this  course  we  will  examine 
Judaic,  Christian,  Greek  and  Roman 
versions  of  the  problem  of  human 
conduct  under  the  ultimate  tests  of 
war,  trial,  the  need  for  and  the  burden 
of  missions,  and  the  irreconcilable 
demands  placed  on  human  actions  by 
the  gods,  the  social  world  and  the  self 
of  the  actor.  We  will  study  the  pri- 
mary forms  of  epic,  drama,  prophesy, 
philosophical  dialogue  and  medita- 
tion. The  course  will  end  with  the 


stoic  and  Christian  descriptions  of 
the  self,  its  roles  and  its  location  in 
the  harmony  of  the  world. 

Three  papers  and  two  written  exams 
will  be  required. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  25 
Murray  Sachs 


UHUM1  37a  Block  IV: 

Confrontations  with  Evil  T  Th  9  F  10 

in  the  Ancient  World 


Texts:  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Homer,  Iliad;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Rex  and 
Antigone;  Aristophanes, 
Lysistrata;  Plato, 
Apology  of  Socrates; 
Virgil,  Aeneid;  Genesis, 
Exodus  and  Job;  Gospel 
According  to  St. 
Matthew. 


Both  the  sacred  and  the  profane  texts 
which  have  survived  from  ancient 
times  seemed  often  to  take  as  their 
mission  the  interpretation  of  two 
salient  characteristics  of  the  then 
known  world:  the  prevalence  of  evil, 
and  the  central  role  of  human  civili- 
zation in  the  struggle  against  evil. 

In  this  course,  representative  texts, 
both  discursive  and  literary,  from  the 
major  ancient  cultures  will  be 
examined  for  what  they  have  to  tell 
us  about  the  nature  of  evil  as  the 
ancients  understood  it,  and  about  the 
successes  and  failures  of  humanity's 
efforts  to  confront  and  counter  evil, 
by  means  of  religion,  the  institution 
of  justice,  and  the  cultivation  of 
wisdom.  Consideration  will  also  be 
given,  in  discussing  each  text,  to  the 


possible  reasons  for  its  survival,  and 
to  the  distinctive  contribution  each 
makes  to  the  development  of  our 
Western  cultural  tradition. 

Three  short  papers  will  be  assigned 
during  the  semester,  and  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination  will  also  be 
given,  as  requirements  of  the  course. 
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Enrollment  25  UHUM1  38a 

Andree  Collard  Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of  Patriarchy 


Block  VI: 
T-10;ThF-ll 


Texts: 

Genesis-Exodus  1-20; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Book  of  Ruth; 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
The  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
Sappho,  Collected 
Poems; 

Euripides,  Bacchae; 
Jane  Harrison,  Themis; 
American  Indian  myths: 
texts  to  be  announced. 


In  this  course  we  will  be  studying 
stories  about  how  people  have 
accounted  for  the  sources  of  their 
being.  We  will  be  asking  ourselves 
questions  like:  What  is  patriarchy? 
Is  it  inevitable  and  universal?  Are 
there  alternatives  to  it? 

We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  these  accounts  on  women. 
Some  of  these  stories  provide 
authorization  for  social  control  and 
we  will  be  determining  how  these 
controls  have  had  an  impact  on 
women's  lives  and  consciousness. 
Also  we  will  try  to  determine  what 
alternative  representations  are 
embedded  in  some  of  these 


narratives.  Are  there  differences  in 
values,  perspectives  and  structures 
in  stories  women  tell  about 
themselves?  In  addition  to  the  texts 
listed  above  we  will  also  be 
discussing  other  cultures' 
representations  of  their  origins. 

Students  will  be  required  to 
formulate  their  own  questions  and 
to  develop  them  in  three  short 
papers.  There  will  also  be  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
James  Duffy 


UHUM1  39a 

Structure  and  Perspective 


Blocks  VII/VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


Texts: 

Homer,  The  Iliad; 
selections  from 
Thucydides  and  Caesar; 
Genesis-Exodus;  The 
Popul  Vuh;  selections 
from  Confucious;  Plato, 
The  Republic;  The 
Gospels  according  to 
Matthew  and  ]ohn; 
Songs;  selections  from 
Sappho  and  Horace; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  the 
King;  Petronius, 
Satyiicon. 


A  study  of  the  creation  of  literature. 
Specific  attention  to  the  formal 
necessities  as  they  are  arranged  by 
the  writers  to  provide  the  poetic, 
dramatic,  ethical,  and  historic 
possibility.  Reading  assignments  are 
clustered  in  order  to  illustrate 
emerging  literary  traditions. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers  and 
two  examinations. 
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University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities 


Step  Two  Courses 


Paradife  loft. 

A 

POEM 

Written  in 

TEN    BOOKS 

By  JOHN  MILTON. 

Licenfed  and  Entred  according 
to  Order. 


LONDON 

Primed,  and  ace  to  be  Told  by  Purr  Pa\p 

under  Crtcd  Church  nccr  Ald^H  \  And  by 
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HAMLET, 

"Prince  o/Venmar^e. 
By  William  ShakcTpeare. 

Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  altnoft  as  much 
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TOME     PREMIER. 


PRIMER  A  PARTE 
Ui^O^  DE  L     INGENIOSO 
hidalgo  don  Quixote  de 
Ja  Mancha. 

Capitulo  Primero .  Que  Irata  de la  condi- 
tion .  j  exerticio  del  famojo  hidalgo  don 
Quixote  !c  la  Mancha. 

NVnluglr  de  la  Mine hl.de 
cuyo  nomine  no  quicro  acor- 
darme,  no  ha  mucho  liempo 
qoe  viuia  vnhidjlgode  los  do 
l.nc.enaflillco.adareaam,. 
ygalgotorre. 


A    PARIS. 


dor.VnaoLUde 


SECVNDA 

PARTE  DE 

C  O  M  E  D  I  A  S. 
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D  1  P.  1  O  1  D  A  S, 
Ml  BXCtlEVTHsrUO  Jf*°*   DOff  *°J>*'G 


o.falp.conla! 
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All  Courses  will  enroll 
25  students, 
except  as  indicated. 


*This  course  will  enroll 
90  students. 

"This  course  is  the 
continuation  of  a  year- 
long dialogue  course.  A 
student  wishing  to  take 
the  second  half  of  this 
course  must  receive  the 
permission  of  the 
teachers  of  the  course. 


UHUM2  40b 
The  Structure  of  the 
Human  World: 
Modernity 

Allen  Grossman 
English  * 


UHUM2  51b 
Women  in  Patriarchal 
Culture 

Andree  Collard 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  42b 
Radical  Skepticism 

James  Merod 
English  * 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 

Robert  Szulkin 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  46b 
Masterpieces  of 
Western  Civilization 

Stephen  Gendzier 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  56b 
Explorations  and 
Inquiries 

Murray  Sachs 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  58b 

The  World  As  Text 

Lennard  Davis 
English 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes 

James  Duffy 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


UHUM2  47b  UHUM2  6 1  b 

Philosophical  Themes  in  The  Satiric  Response 

Classics  of  Western  to  Life 
Literature:  II 

Harry  Zohn 

William  Johnson  Germanic  and  Slavic 

Philosophy  *  Languages 


UHUM2  50b 
Allegories  of  the  Body 

Helena  Michie 
English 


UHUM2  62b 
Reality  and  Fantasy 

Margaret  Dalton 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  63b 

The  Divine  and  the 

Demonic 

Alfred  Ivry 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


UHUM2  64b 
The  Rational  and  the 
Non-rational  in 
Morality  and  Religion 

David  Wong 
Philosophy 


UHUM2  66b 
Insiders  and  Outsiders 

Eberhard  Frey 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  68b 
States  of 
Communication: 
A  Critique  of  Public 
Opinion 

Robert  Greenberg 
Philosophy 
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UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 

Linda  Frisch 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  70b 
Innocence  and 
Its  Enemies 

Geoffrey  Harpham 
English 


UHUM2  71b 
Self-images  of  the 
Modern  Age 

Andreas  Teuber 
Philosophy  * 


UHUM2  72b 
Discoveries  Beyond 
The  Boundary 

Robin  Miller 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 

Dialogue  Course 
See  page  9. 


UHUM2  102b 
Living  Our  Stories: 
A  Dialogue:  II 

Martha  Morrison 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies  and 
Luis  Yglesias 
Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature 


(^■PSYCHE  BORNE  OFF  BY  ZE- 

|PHYRUS,DRAWNBY  EDWARD 

I  BURNE-JONES  &  ENGRAVED 

^BY  WILLI  AM  MORRISES3S- 


EL  1NGLNIOSO 

HIDALGO  DON  QJ/IXOTfi 

de  la  Maacha. 

CompHeftopor  Miguel  de  Ceramet 
Saauedra. 

DIRIGIDO   AL  DV  OJ/  E   D  E 

Bejar,  Marques  de  Gibraleon.Conde  de  Bcnalcucac. 

y  Banares.Vizcondc  de  la  Puebla  de  Alcpzer, 

Senor  de  las  villas  dc  CapiJla,  Curid, 

y  Burguillos. 


*'■  ff&ikA  ^,,  ■    e—  f..  t.^l 


Itr.tk-X. 


tj± 


*?=&  —  -??- 


TU    ftwC^  /^_„:to^      fjlj- 


So — ~~  &».>- 
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Enrollment  90  UHUM2  40b 

Allen  Grossman  The  Structure  of  the  Human 

World:  Modernity 


Block  V: 

MWThlO 


The  texts  which  will  be 
read  in  this  course  are: 
The  Gospel  according  to 
John;  Apuleius,  The 
Golden  Ass;  Augustine, 
Confessions;  Dante,  The 
Divine  Comedy; 
Montaigne;  Shakespeare, 
King  Lear,  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
poems  of  Emily 
Dickinson;  Dostoevsky, 
Crime  and  Punishment; 
Tolstoi,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  Ilych. 


The  premise  of  this  course  is  that 
these  great  stories  constitute  decisive 
experiments  with  respect  to  human 
success  and  failure,  in  view  of  the 
culturally  received  nature  of  the 
person  and  the  established  structure 
of  the  world.  The  texts  have  been 
chosen  because  the  kind  of  human 
experiment  in  each  and  the  account 
of  the  world  in  which  that  experi- 
ment takes  place  have  large  explana- 
tory usefulness  for  understanding  our 
experience  of  humanity's  task  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

They  will  be  studied  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arise  in  history  because 
they  represent  not  merely  counter- 
posed  alternatives,  but  also  incre- 
mentally elaborated  images  —  each 
successor  text  knowledgeable  of  and 
enclosing  its  predecessor  and  making 
predictions  about  the  texts  which 
will  be  in  turn  its  own  successors. 
Since  there  are  among  these  texts 
several  kinds  and  styles  of  story, 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  impli- 
cations of  the  various  procedures  of 
discourse  for  bringing  the  world  to 
light. 


Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  are  these:  What  kind  of 
knowledge  does  each  style  of  telling 
make  possible  and  make  impossible? 
Why  are  gods  and  god  terms  inevi- 
tably (as  it  seems)  mingled  with  the 
business  of  personhood?  And  how  do 
alternative  conceptions  of  the  god 
predict  the  form  of  the  person  and 
the  structure  of  his  world?  How  does 
consciousness  of  lateness  in  time 
(measured  as  distance  from  the 
source  of  validating  event)  change 
the  task  of  human  self-invention? 
Why  are  there  so  few  story-kinds  (so 
few  destinies)  in  a  world  as  appar- 
ently diverse  as  the  post-Christian 
culture  of  the  West? 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course 
will  be  required  to  find  three 
significant  problems  and  to  develop 
the  evidence  for  and  implication  of 
these  problems  in  three  papers  of  five 
to  seven  pages  each.  There  will  also 
be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  similar  essays. 


LECID 

TRAGICOMEDIE 


Enrollment  90 
James  Merod 
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UHUM2  42b 
Radical  Skepticism 


Blocks  XII  &  XIII: 
MW  2-3:30 


We  will  read: 
Epictetus,  The 
Enchiridion; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Dostoevsky,  The 
Brothers  Karamazov; 
Rousseau,  Discourse  on 
Inequality;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  Marx,  The 
German  Ideology; 
Nietzsche,  The  Gay 
Science. 


The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  volume 
of  reading  but  on  the  quality  of  the 
texts  and  on  the  slow  but  steady 
movement  the  course  intends  to 
make  as  it  defines  a  critical 
approach  to  texts.  Our  primary 
assumption  throughout  is  that 
analytical  reading  is  as  much  fun  as 
it  is  difficult,  that  it  provides  the 
basis  for  both  intellectual  and 
practical  judgment. 

We  will  begin  with  a  series  of  essays 
in  The  Norton  Reader  that  help 
create  a  working,  critical  vocabulary 
by  framing  several  contemporary 
problems  in  a  very  clear  historical 
perspective:  relatively  short  texts  by 
Adrienne  Rich,  E.B.  White,  Wallace 
Stegner,  James  Baldwin,  Anthony 
Burgess  and  Mark  Twain. 

Each  text  that  we  read,  both  long 
and  short,  is  "skeptical"  in  a  fairly 
obvious  way:  each  of  them 
questions  prevailing  assumptions 
about  what  is  "good"  or  valuable. 
But  the  doubt  each  text  and  writer 
expresses  creates,  on  the  one  hand,  a 


specific,  interpretive  perspective  to 
make  sense  of  the  world  (to  "rethink" 
it)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  story  of 
what  the  human  enterprise  amounts 
to  as  an  ultimate  fact  and  shape,  as  a 
final  set  of  facts  to  size  up.  Human 
stupidity,  greed  and  suffering  emerge 
at  every  point  as  recurrent  "facts"  to 
comprehend  and,  in  some  way,  solve 
or  for  which  to  atone.  How  this  set  of 
facts  generates  so  many  different 
"stories"  and  so  many  different  in- 
terpretive outlooks  forms  the  basis  of 
our  search  through  these  texts.  Thus, 
at  each  step  along  the  way  our  pri- 
mary concern  will  be  to  bring  texts  to 
life  so  that  your  critical  and  ana- 
lytical skills  begin  to  "read"  your  own 
life's  texts  and  problems  more  accur- 
ately, and  imaginatively,  because 
these  texts  speak  graphically  enough 
to  challenge  your  basic  assumptions. 

Requirements:  three  essays,  a 
midterm  and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Robert  Szulkin 
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UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 


Block  X: 
MWTh-1 


The  texts  to  be  explored 
in  this  course  are: 
Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Rousseau,  Discourse 
on  Inequality; 
Pascal,  Pensees; 
Diderot,  Rameau's 
Nephew; 

Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
the  Underground; 
Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  Ilyich; 
Camus,  The  Plague; 
Victor  Frankl,  Man's 
Search  for  Meaning. 


The  texts  for  this  course  have  been 
selected  with  the  presumption  that 
their  authors  present  a  view  of  the 
world  which  is  essentially  polaric  in 
nature;  a  view  which  sees  humanity 
as  standing  between  belief  and 
despair;  a  view  of  humankind  in 
constant  struggle  with  self  and  God, 
self  and  other.  The  selection  of  texts 
further  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
mode  which  I  entitle  "The  Void"  and 
which  we  will  attempt  to  define 
more  precisely  during  the  course  of 
study. 

This  course  will  seek  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  to  what  degree  is 
humankind  capable  of  choosing  one 
pole  (belief,  commitment,  conver- 
sion) over  another  (despair,  rejec- 


tion, escape)?  Close  examination  of 
the  above-listed  texts  will  bring  to 
the  fore  many  other  important  ques- 
tions for  our  consideration. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers,  5-8  pages  each.  In 
addition  there  will  be  two 
examinations  for  the  course,  a 
midterm  and  a  final. 


Enrollment  25 
Stephen  Gendzier 


UHUM2  46b 
Masterpieces  of 
Western.  Civilization 


Block  IX: 
Tll-l;Th-12 


The  required  texts  for 
this  course  will  be: 
St.  Augustine, 
Confessions; 
Dante,  The  Inferno; 
Rabelais,  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote; 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels; 
Rousseau,  Discourse  on 
Inequality; 

Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 
Punishment. 


This  course  will  study  masterpieces 
of  European  literature.  It  will 
emphasize  the  nature  of  literary 
achievement  as  well  as  the  history 
of  ideas.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
provide  Marxist,  Freudian,  thematic, 
and  structural  analysis  of  the  texts. 
The  course  is  not  a  survey,  although 
the  approach  tends  to  be  historical, 
outlining  the  scope  of  the  medieval 
synthesis,  the  Renaissance  period, 
the  classical  vision,  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  and  the  dawn  of 
modernity.  The  texts  are  read  for 


their  intrinsic  merit  and  as 
representatives  of  larger 
movements.  The  goal  of  the  course 
is  a  critical  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  dilemmas, 
insights,  and  values  of  these  and 
other  classics. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers  and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  90 
William  Johnson 
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UHUM2  47b 

Philosophical  Themes  in 
Classics  of  Western 
Literature:  II 


Block  XV: 

T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 


Readings  include: 
Boethius,  The 
Consolation  of 
Philosophy;  St. 
Augustine,  The 
Confessions;  Dante,  The 
Divine  Comedy; 
Descartes,  Meditations; 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet, 
Macbeth;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
Goethe,  Faust. 


An  analysis  of  important 
philosophical  themes  in  the  Classics 
of  Western  literature.  The  course 
presupposes  that  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  place  and  role  of 
the  individual  in  the  modern  world 
means  careful  reflection  on  the  great 
ideas  of  the  Western  philosophical 
tradition. 


Enrollment  25 
Helena  Michie 


UHUM2  50b 
Allegories  of  the  Body 


Block  X: 
MWTh  1 


Texts: 

The  Gospel  according  to 

Matthew; 

Dante,  The  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

Shelley,  Frankenstein; 

Bronte,  Jane  Eyre; 

Dickinson,  selections 

from  Final  Harvest; 

Tolstoi,  The  Death  of 

Ivan  llych; 

Freud,  Dora; 

Adrienne  Rich,  Poems. 


Beginning  with  the  assumption  that 
this  course  is  made  up  of  a  body  of 
texts  and  that  we  are  trying  to  come 
to  terms  with  a  body  of  knowledge, 
we  will,  throughout  the  semester,  be 
looking  at  the  way  allegories  of  the 
body  shape  the  writing  and  thought 
of  our  culture. 

We  will  be  looking  particularly 
closely  at  these  related  concerns: 
1 )  textual  taboos  against  depiction 
of  the  body,  what  bodily  parts  are 
described  or  fetishized,  what  parts 
are  left  unrepresented,  and  how  this 
changes  with  time;  2)  why  the  body 
is  chosen  as  a  repository  for  cultural 
metaphor  and  what  this  tells  us 
about  human  perception;  3)  the 
difference  between  how  male  and 
female  bodies  are  portrayed  and  act 


as  metaphors;  and  4)  whether  full 
depiction  of  the  body  is  possible  or 
desirable,  and  what  it  would  mean 
for  us  as  readers  and  as  human 
beings  if  we  were  not  in  some  way 
alienated  from  our  physical  selves. 

Although  the  course  will  focus 
primarily  on  the  works  listed  above, 
class  discussions  will  also  introduce 
materials  from  biology,  medicine, 
psychology  and  art. 

The  course  will  be  run  as  a  seminar; 
students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers  and  two  examinations. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  pre- 
writing  and  rewriting. 
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Enrollment  25 
Andree  Collard 


UHUM2  51b  Block  VI: 

Women  in  Patriarchal  Culture  T -10;  ThF-1 1 


Texts: 

Dante,  The  Divine 

Comedy; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

K.  Millett,  Sexual 

Politics; 

C.  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre; 

Montaigne,  "Apology  for 

Raymond  Sebond"; 

Lessing,  The  Golden 

Notebook; 

V.  Woolf,  To  the 

Lighthouse; 

A.  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at 

Tinker  Creek; 

C.  Perkins  Gilman, 

Herland. 


Societies  hang  together  and  function 
on  the  strength  of  value  systems 
wrought  for  the  common  good.  What 
values?  Who  shaped  them?  For  whose 
common  good?  Is  it  common,  is  it 
good? 

For  Dante,  women  and  the  natural 
world  are  sources  of  inspiration  for 
men's  actions  and  authority.  Through 
reading  a  variety  of  texts  by  women 
also  concerned  with  nature  and 
action,  we  will  be  examining  the 
other  side  of  the  world  men  have 
presented  to  us.  In  light  of  these 
representations  how  are  women 
hearing  their  own  voices  and  how  are 
they  developing  their  identity  and 
sources  of  authority? 


Students  will  be  required  to 
formulate  their  own  questions  and  to 
develop  them  in  three  short  papers. 
There  will  also  be  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Murray  Sachs 


UHUM2  56b 

Explorations  and  Inquiries 


Block  IV: 
TTh-9;  F-10 


Reading  list: 
Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Montaigne,  Essays 
(Selections); 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Moliere,  Tartuffe; 
Rousseau,Discourse  on 
Inequality; 

Thoreau,  Walden  and 
On  Civil  Disobedience; 
Tolstoy,  The  Kreutzer 
Sonata; 

Mann,  Mario  and  the 
Magician;  Anouilh, 
Antigone. 


The  durable  masterpieces  of  modern 
Western  civilization  survive 
because  they  continue  to  speak 
compellingly  to  successive 
generations,  and  to  yield  important 
insights  into  the  human  condition. 
Some  of  those  masterpieces  are 
imaginative  EXPLORATIONS  of 
human  conduct,  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  poem,  a  play  or  a  story.  Others  are 
reasoned  INQUIRIES  into  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  life,  and 
might  take  the  form  of  autobiogra- 
phy, essay  or  philosophical  treatise. 
The  objective  of  this  course  is  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  few 
such  masterpieces,  carefully 
selected  to  represent  the  major 
Western  cultures 


of  the  modern  world,  and  the  main 
phases  of  our  cultural  evolution  from 
post-Biblical  times  to  our  own  cen- 
tury. Our  studies  will  reveal,  more- 
over, that  each  masterpiece  has  the 
power  to  transcend  the  cultural  and 
historical  moment  it  represents,  both 
by  the  broad  influence  it  exerts,  and 
by  the  unique  contribution  it  makes 
to  our  understanding  of  the  universal 
human  condition.  An  attempt  to 
assess  that  contribution  and  that 
influence  will  be  made,  in  the 
discussion  of  each  text. 

Three  short  essays  will  be  required  of 
each  student  during  the  semester, 
and  a  midterm  and  a  final  exami- 
nation will  be  held  as  well. 


Enrollment  25 
Lennard  Davis 
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UHUM2  58b 

The  World  as  Text 


Block  XI: 
T  1  Th  F  2 


Texts: 

Paul,  Romans; 
Dante,  Inferno;  Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels; 
Rousseau,  Discourse  on 
Inequality;  Blake, 
Selected  Poems; 
Wordsworth,  The 
Prelude;  Balzac,  Pere 
Gotiot;  Conrad,  Heart  of 
Darkness;  Marx, 
Economic  and 
Philosophical 
Manuscripts;  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  Barthes, 
Mythologies. 


It  is  characteristic  of  the  Western 
literary  tradition  to  believe  that  the 
world  can  be  recorded,  read,  and 
understood  in  texts.  Writers  in  this 
tradition  share  a  growing  faith  with 
readers  that  language  can  describe 
and  enclose  such  diverse  phenomena 
as  landscape,  knowledge,  being, 
sexuality,  and  even  death. 

This  course  will  trace  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  this  faith  that  the  world 
can  be  read  by  considering  the  social 
and  political  contexts  of  a  variety  of 
major  works  from  the  early  Christian 
era  to  the  present. 


Class  participation,  oral 
presentations,  and  a  general  level  of 
disputatiousness  will  be  encouraged. 

Requirements:  3  medium-length 
papers  and  two  exams. 


Enrollment  25 
James  Duffy 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes 


Blocks  VII/VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


The  texts  for  this 

course: 

Poem  of  the  Cid; 

Dante,  Paradise; 

Machiavelli,  The  Prince; 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet; 

Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

Hardy,  The  Mayor  of 

Casterbhdge; 

Fitzgerald,  The  Great 

Gatsby; 

Remarque,  All  Quiet  on 

the  Western  Front; 

Greene,  The  Power  and 

the  Glory;  Malcolm  X, 

Autobiography. 


In  this  course  we  will  study  and 
discuss  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
responsibility  —  to  country,  to 
family,  to  an  ideal,  or  to  oneself.  We 
will  be  concerned  with  the 
significance  of  character  in 
literature  and  in  life  and  how  it  is 
revealed  and  recorded  through  acts 
of  heroic  or  trivial  responsibility. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Harry  Zohn 
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UHUM2  61b  Block  X: 

The  Satiric  Response  to  Life         M  W  Th  1 


The  texts  for  this  course 
will  be: 

Petronius,  Satyiicon; 
Dante,  Inferno;  Erasmus, 
In  Praise  of  Folly; 
Rabelais,  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
Swift,  Gullivers  Travels; 
Heine,  Germany:  A 
Winter's  Tale;  Mark 
Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn;  Kraus,  The  Last 
Days  of  Mankind. 


Satire  has  been  defined  as  "humor  as 
a  weapon",  and  in  this  sense  it  has 
been  strikingly  used  by  some  of  the 
greatest  writers.  In  this  course  we 
shall  examine  a  number  of  the  many 
and  varied  ways  in  which  satirists 
have,  over  the  ages,  striven  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  human  condition 
and  to  fashion  a  creative  response  to 
hypocrisy  and  other  evils  and 
iniquities  of  society. 

Our  exploration  of  the  satiric  temper 
as  expressed  in  world  literature  will 
range  from  the  satirical  writings  of 


classical  times  to  the  attempts  of 
20th  century  Austrian  writer  Karl 
Kraus  to  uncover  and  combat 
corruption  through  language. 

Requirements:  three  papers  as  well  as 
a  midterm  and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Margaret  Dalton 


UHUM2  62b 
Reality  and  Fantasy 


Block  VI: 
T-10;ThF-ll 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Voltaire,  Candide; 

E.T.A.  Hoffman,  "The 

Golden  Pot"; 

Jane  Austen,  Northanger 

Abbey; 

Oscar  Wilde,  The 

Picture  of  Dorian  Gray; 

Dostoevsky,  "The 

Double" 

Zamyatin,  We; 

Mikhail  Bulgakov,  The 

Master  and  Margarita. 


An  important  aspect  of  literature 
from  the  earliest  times  has  been  its 
preoccupation  with  and  representa- 
tion of  reality  and  phantasy:  the 
former  denoting  the  concrete  and 
tangible;  the  latter,  the  elusive, 
intangible  and  mysterious;  the  for- 
mer often  connected  with  an  accep- 
tance of  this  world;  the  latter,  with  a 
rejection  of  it  in  favor  of  an  ideal. 

This  course  will  examine  important 
works  of  Italian,  English,  French, 
German  and  Russian  literature  from 
essentially  two  major  points  of 


view:  1)  historical,  as  representative 
of  a  certain  period,  its  preoccupa- 
tions and  beliefs  and  2)  literary, 
showing  the  interplay  of  reality  and 
phantasy,  the  type  of  phantasy  used, 
and  its  literary  and  philosophical 
functions.  The  course  will  combine 
lectures  with  discussion.  Three 
short  papers  and  two  written 
examinations  will  be  required. 


Enrollment  25 
Alfred  Ivry 
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UHUM2  63b  Block  V: 

The  Divine  and  the  Demonic       M  W  Th  10 


Texts: 

Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  Othello; 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote; 
Rousseau,  Discourse  on 
Inequality;  Melville, 
Moby  Dick. 


which  is  ruled  by  what  may  be 
viewed  as  either  a  divine  or  demonic 
principle. 


Western  mankind's  quest  for  an 
ultimate  principle  of  meaning  and 
coherence  in  life  has  taken  many 
forms  in  medieval  and  modern  lit- 
erature. Not  all  attempts  have  yielded  Requirements:  three  papers,  two 
positive  conclusions.  The  presence  of   examinations, 
evil  in  the  world  has  led  many 
writers  to  challenge  the  very  foun- 
dations of  morality  and  faith,  and  to 
offer  opposing  conceptualizations  of 
reality. 

This  course  will  look  at  some  major 
texts  related  to  this  issue,  comparing 
and  contrasting  images  of  a  world 


Enrollment  25 
David  Wong 


UHUM2  64b 
The  Rational  and  the 
Non-Rational  in  Morality 
and  Religion 


Block  V: 
MWTh-10 


Texts: 

Selections  from 
Descartes,  Meditations; 
Rousseau,  Discourse  on 
Inequality; 
Blake,  Songs  of 
Innocence  and 
Experience; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Sartre,  Existentialism  is 
a  Humanism, 
Dirty  Hands; 
Nietzsche,  selections 
from  Beyond  Good  and 
Evil;  Montaigne, 
Apology  for  Raymond 
Sebond. 


What  roles  should  the  rational  and 
the  non-rational  play  in  our 
commitment  to  a  moral  or  religious 
way  of  life?  This  question  poses  the 
guiding  theme  of  the  course.  By  "the 
rational"  I  mean  the  human  capaci- 
ties for  deductive  and  inductive 
inference  and  for  intuitive  appre- 
hension of  basic  truths.  By  "the  non- 
rational"  I  mean  the  emotions, 
mystical  experience,  and  the  will. 

A  philosopher  who  emphasizes  the 
rational  as  the  major,  controlling 
element  in  making  a  commitment  is 
Decartes.  Those  who  emphasize  the 
non-rational  include  Montaigne  and 
Sartre.  We  shall  also  discuss  views 
of  the  rational  and  non-rational  that 


are  less  easily  categorized,  such  as 
those  of  Rousseau,  Nietzsche, 
Shakespeare,  Blake  and  Dante.  We 
shall  place  all  these  views  in  a 
sequence  of  historical  development 
so  that  they  may  be  understood  as 
influenced  by  previous  views  and  by 
changing  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions. 

The  course  is  also  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  philosophical 
reasoning  and  argument. 

Requirements:  three  papers,  a 
midterm  and  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Eberhard  Frey 
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UHUM2  66b 

Insiders  and  Outsiders 


Block  V: 
MWTh-10 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Rabelais,  Pantagruel; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

G.E.  Lessing,  Nathan  the 

Wise; 

Kleist,  Earthquake  in 

Chile; 

Mary  Shelley, 

Frankenstein; 

Buechner,  Woyzeck; 

Twain,  Huckleberry 

Finn; 

Kafka,  A  Hunger  Artist; 

Camus,  The  Stranger; 

Grass,  Cat  and  Mouse. 


Most  of  us  feel  happy  and  contented 
when  we  are  part  of  a  close  circle  of 
family  and  friends,  when  we  are 
accepted  among  our  peers  and  neigh- 
bors, and  when  we  are  successful  in 
our  efforts  to  become  respected, 
useful  members  of  society.  We 
human  beings  are  social  creatures. 

But  what  if  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
outside,  excluded  by  choice  or  by 
circumstance?  How  will  we  cope? 
How  will  our  "fellow"  humans  treat 
us?  What  are  the  pressures  —  social, 
psychological,  moral  —  that  lead  to 
exclusion  or  inclusion?  What  are 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  the 
individual  and  society  have  toward 
each  other?  How  about  groups  of  the 
privileged  and  outcast,  singled  out 


for  racial,  religious,  economic 
reasons?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  we  will  ask  ourselves  as 
we  study  a  selection  of  important 
literary  works  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  the  careful 
reading  of  texts,  many  of  them 
novellas,  and  the  appreciation  of 
individual  styles  and  different 
modes  of  thought  and  expression. 
Class  discussion  and  voluntary 
student  presentations  will  be 
encouraged. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers 
and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  25 
Robert  Greenberg 
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UHUM2  68b 

States  of  Communication: 

A  Critique  of  Public  Opinion 


Blocks  VII/VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


Texts:  Dante,  The 
Inferno;  Machiavelli, 
The  Prince;  Hobbes,  The 
Leviathan;  Rousseau, 
Discourse  on  Inequality; 
Marx,  The  Communist 
Manifesto;  Orwell,  2984; 
Dewey,  The  Public  and 
Its  Problems;  Lippmann, 
The  Public  Philosophy; 
W.  V.  Quine,  From  a 
Logical  Point  of  View; 
J.L.  Austin,  How  To  Do 
Things  With  Words; 
Marshall  McLuhan,  The 
Medium  Is  The 
Message. 


The  public  in  each  age  is 
characterized  by  its  distinctive 
medium  of  communication,  but  the 
principles  of  discourse  about 
communication  remain  constant.  The 
transition  from  manuscript  to  print 
to  the  electronic  media  can  be 
historically  traced  from  the  origins  of 
the  modern  age  to  our  present  day 
captivation  by  TV.  As  our  media 
change  so  does  our  discourse  about 
how  public  opinion  must  be  formed. 
An  age  in  which  pamphleteering  is  a 
dominant  mode  of  shaping  public 
opinion,  for  example,  will  have  a 
distinct  view  about  public  opinion 
from  the  discussion  of  it  that  is 
prevalent  today. 

Within  any  age,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  critical  stand- 
point from  which  the  discourse  in 
any  age  about  communication, 
including  the  present,  can  be  viewed. 
From  this  critical  point  of  view 
principles  that  govern  all  discussion 
about  communication  can  be  spoken 
to  and  understood  by  any  one  living 
in  any  age.  Our  discussion  of  these 
timeless  principles  belongs  to  the 
Critique  of  communication. 


Currently,  Anglo-American  phil- 
osophy is  not  concerned  with  the 
principles  that  determine  how  we 
talk  about  how  the  media  shape 
public  opinion.  It  rather  devotes  itself 
to  the  theory  of  language  and 
communication  in  general.  We,  in 
this  course,  will  begin  to  change  that 
by  directing  our  attention  to  that 
particular  issue.  To  do  this  we  will 
develop  a  set  of  principles  that 
determine  how  public  opinion  can  be 
said  to  be  shaped  and  expressed 
through  the  media  of  the  age  and  we 
will  apply  these  principles  to  what 
other  speakers  have  said  about  how 
opinion  had  to  have  been  formed  in 
their  own  time. 

Ours  is  therefore  not  a  direct 
application  of  the  principles  to  the 
actual  formation  of  opinion  as  it  has 
occurred  in  history,  but  rather  to 
what  others  have  said  concerning 
what  has  actually  happened.  As  such 
it  is  a  Critique  which  tells  us  how 
any  communication  of  the  principles 
of  communication  is  possible.  It  will 
therefore  tell  us  what 
communication  must  be  insofar  as  it 
is  something  we  can  talk  about.  But 
what  else  could  it  be? 


Requirements:  three  papers,  a 
midterm  and  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Linda  Frisch 
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UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 


Block  VI: 
T-10;ThF-ll 


Reading  list: 

Gospel  according  to 

John; 

Gottfried,  Tristan; 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  The 

Tempest; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

Goethe,  The  Sufferings 

of  Young  Werther; 

I.  Austen,  Pride  and 

Prejudice; 

Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet 

Letter; 

Freud,  Civiliization  and 

Its  Discontents; 

Brecht,  The  Good 

Woman  of  Setzuan. 


Love  is  a  basic  emotion  which  can 
express  itself  in  many  ways,  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  erotic.  It  is  the 
central  force  in  Christianity,  where 
the  image  of  a  loving  God  shapes 
concepts  of  ethical  conduct.  When 
love  unites  women  and  men, 
parents  and  children  in  the  family, 
it  provides  for  social  cohesion.  Yet 
overly  passionate  or  misdirected 
love  can  become  profoundly 
destructive  of  the  social  order  and 
harmful  to  the  individual. 

Although  few  of  these  texts  are 
"love  stories"  in  the  conventional 
sense,  each  deals  with  some  aspect 
of  love  and  its  social  and  personal 
meaning.  In  reading  and  discussing 
these  works,  we  will  examine 
various  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  love,  focusing  on 
several  questions:  What  is  the 
relationship  between  human  and 
divine  love? 


How  does  the  system  of  love 
presented  by  Gottfried  and  Dante,  a 
system  in  which  the  woman 
functions  as  ideal  and  inspiration 
for  the  man,  continue  to  operate  in 
later  works?  How  does  love  relate  to 
changing  patterns  of  marriage  and 
sexuality?  What  effects  do  social 
constraints  on  the  choice  of  partner 
have  on  the  individual?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  love  and 
justice?  What  does  love  mean 
within  the  family?  Can  we  really 
"love  our  neighbors"  in  the  modern 
world? 

The  class  will  be  conducted 
primarily  as  a  discussion  with 
occasional  lectures.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  bring  up  topics  of 
interest. 

Course  requirements  include  three 
papers  and  two  essay  examinations. 


Enrollment  25 
Geoffrey  Harpham 


UHUM2  70b 

Innocence  and  Its  Enemies 


Block  VI: 
TlOThFll 


Written  requirements  include  three 
papers  of  five-seven  pages,  a  midterm 
exam  and  a  final  examination. 


Texts: 

Athanasius,  The  Life  of 

Antony; 

Augustine,  The 

Confessions; 

Sir  Gawain  and  the 

Green  Knight; 

Dante,  The  Inferno; 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality; 

T.  Mann,  Death  in 

Venice; 

Fitzgerald,  The  Great 

Gatsby; 

Nabokov,  Lolita. 


Western  culture  is  distinguished  by 
the  extraordinary  value  it  attaches 
to  the  notion  of  innocence,  especial- 
ly the  kind  of  "metaphysical"  inno- 
cence that  seems  purely  negative  — 
untouched,  undefiled,  unaware, 
unable.  This  type  of  innocence 
appears  to  be  unworldly,  standing 
before  sexuality,  doubt  or  com- 
plication. But  it  serves  distinct  func- 
tions within  the  world  as  a  source  of 
guilt  or  nostalgia.  This  course  will 
examine  ideas  of  innocence,  the 
enemies  it  encounters  in  the  world, 
and  the  reasons  it  always  loses. 
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Enrollment  90  UHUM2  71b  Block  XI: 

Andreas  Teuber  Self -Images  of  the  Modern  Age   T  1  Th  F  2 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 
Machieavelli,  The 
Prince;  Shakespeare, 
Hamlet;  Diderot, 
Rameau's  Nephew; 
Rousseau,  Discourse  on 
Inequality;  Marx,  on 
"Alienation"  and 
"Money;"  Freud, 
Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents;  Sartre, 
Existentialism;  Camus, 
The  Rebel;  Conrad, 
Heart  of  Darkness. 


The  world  of  Dante  was  radically 
unmade  by  a  Reformation  in  religion 
and  a  Renaissance  in  learning  and  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  a  newly 
emerging  sense  of  individuality  and 
self-consciousness  announced  itself. 
Much  of  the  literature  of  the  early 
modern  period  can  be  read  as  a  series 
of  attempts  to  give  meaning  and 
shape  to  human  activities  whose 
reference-points  were  no  longer  fixed 
in  a  stable  system  of  deference  and 
authority,  and  as  an  effort  to 
transform  the  villains,  vagabonds, 
and  social  climbers,  appearing  in  the 
cities  and  along  the  highways,  into 
proto-types  of  humanity  itself.  With 
the  collapse  of  the  old  imagery  of 
hierarchy  and  harmony,  these  new 
individuals,  without  a  master  or  a 
secure  social  place,  required  new 
images  and  symbols  to  orient 
themselves  in  the  world. 


The  course  will  explore  problems  of 
acting  in  a  world  in  which  the 
outward  signs  denoting  inner  life  are 
no  longer  believed  to  be  adequate, 
addressing  the  question:  How  does  a 
person  act  in  a  world  without  definite 
limits  and  in  the  absence  of  fixed 
principles?  Modern  literature  delivers 
the  self  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance 
(Machiavelli  and  Shakespeare), 
alternately  celebrates  and  condemns 
it  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment 
(Diderot  and  Rousseau),  unmasks  it 
in  the  Age  of  Disenchantment  which 
is  the  19th  century  (Marx  and  Freud), 
so  that  today  (Sartre  and  Camus)  we 
are  back  among  the  uncertainties  of 
the  16th  century. 

There  will  be  three  short  papers  on 
topics  growing  out  of  the  readings 
and  class  discussions,  a  mid-term  and 
a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  25 
Robin  Miller 
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UHUM2  72b 

Discoveries  Beyond  the 
Boundary 


Block  III: 
MWF9 


Dante,  Inferno; 
Rousseau,  Discourse  on 
Inequality;  Swift, 
Gulliver's  Travels; 
Shelley,  Frankenstein; 
Bronte,  Jane  Eyre; 
Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
Underground;  Tolstoy, 
Master  and  Man; 
Solzhenitsyn,  The  First 
Circle. 


Any  setting  —  whether  it  be  a  heath, 
a  frozen  tundra,  a  prison,  a  blizzard  or 
a  stifling  room  —  can  serve  as  the 
arena  for  a  voyage  of  self-discovery. 
By  charting  the  limits  and  perimeters 
of  human  experience,  writers  have 
sought  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
essence  of  the  human  condition. 
Many  journies  to  the  edge  are  in  fact 
journies  to  the  center.  In  numerous 
great  works  the  boundaries  between 
the  real  and  the  supernatural 
coverage,  and  the  representations  of 
life  which  such  works  offer  are  not 
merely  mirror  reflections  of  reality 
but  also  explorations  and 
redefinitions  of  the  nature  of  reality 
as  such. 
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other  side  of  the  tapestry;  (a  phrase 
belonging  to  Henry  James).  Madness, 
journies  to  the  spirit  or  the 
unconscious,  premonitions  of  the 
supernatural,  miraculous  conversions 
—  all  these  phenomena  make  up  a 
persistent  part  of  the  human 
experience.  Attempts  to  portray  these 
heightened  experiences  have  existed 
in  the  literature  of  virtually  every 
age,  although  the  forms  they  take 
vary  widely  and  are,  of  course, 
conditioned  by  the  surrounding 
culture.  Our  reading  list  draws  from 
the  works  of  men  and  women  who 
tried  to  understand  the  darker  side  of 
human  nature  and,  particularly,  the 
workings  of  the  unconscious. 


Starting  with  Dante  and  Rousseau  we   Three  short  papers  (5-7  pages)  and 
shall  read  works  by  writers  who  two  written  exams  will  be  required, 

sought  to  come  to  terms  with  "the 
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A  Note  to  Upperclass 
and  Transfer  Students 


Access  to  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  Humanities 
is  restricted  to  persons  who  entered 
as  freshmen  in  the  Class  of  1989 
with  the  following  exception: 


Returning  upperclass  students  and 
tranfers  who  must  complete  their 
University  Studies-Humanities 
requirements  may  register  in  any  of 
the  classes  with  the  same 
restrictions  noted  for  freshmen. 
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Teaching  Staff  1985-86 


Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


Martha  Morrison 

Ancient  Near  Eastern  cultural 

history 

Leonard  Muellner 

Homer,  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 

philology 


Cheryl  Walker 

Ancient  history,  Greek  and  Latin 

literature,  philology 


English  and  John  Burt 

American  American  romantic  poetry  and 

Literature  fiction,  literature  of  the  American 

South,  American  realism,  20th 
century  American  poetry  and  prose 

Lennard  Davis 

History  of  the  novel,  cultural 
history,  psychoanalytic  and  Marxist 
literary  criticism 

Philip  Fisher 

Literary  theory,  modernism  and  the 

novel 

William  Flesch 

1 6th  and  17th  century  English 

literature,  poetry  in  English,  literary 

theory 

Allen  Grossman 

Poetry  and  the  theory  of  poetic 

structure 


Geoffrey  Harpham 

1 9th  and  20th  century  literature,  art 

and  theory 

Karen  Klein 

Medieval  literature,  the  modern 

novel,  women's  studies 

Alan  Levitan 

Dramatic  literature  of  the  English 

Renaissance  and  the  No  drama  of 

japan 

James  Merod 

Literary  theory  and  English  poetry 

from  the  Romantic  Period 

Helena  Michie 

The  Victorian  novel,  feminist  and 

literary  theory 

Richard  Onorato 
Romantic  literature,  modern 
literature,  film 


Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages 


Margaret  Dalton 

19th  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  Russian  emigre  literature 

Eberhard  Frey 

19th  and  20th-century  German 
literature,  German  and  general 
stylistics,  German  exile  literature 

Linda  Frisch 

Medieval  literature,  Germanic 

philology,  intellectual  history 


Robin  Miller 

19th  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  comparative  literature. 

Robert  Szulkin 

19th  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  Soviet  literature 

Harry  Zohn 

18th,  19th,  20th-century  German 
literature,  Austrian  literature, 
German-Jewish  writers,  translation, 
literature  and  music. 
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Near  Eastern  and 
Judiac  Studies 


Tzvi  Abusch 

Assyriology,  religions  and  culture  of 

the  ancient  Near  East 

Marvin  Fox 

Jewish  philosophy,  rabbinic 

thought,  modern  Jewish  thought 

Alfred  Ivry 

Jewish  philosophy,  Islamic 

philosophy 


Aaron  Katchen 

Hellenistic  Jewish  thought  and 

history  of  the  Jews  in  western 

Europe 

Reuven  Kimelman 
Early  rabbinic  literature,  Jewish 
history,  Jewish-Christian  writers, 
relations  under  the  Romans 


Philosophy  Robert  Greenberg 

Philosophy  of  language, 
metaphysics,  Kantian  philosophy 

William  Johnson 
Philosophy  of  religion 

Jerry  Samet 

Philosophy  of  mind,  philosophy  of 
language  and  linguistics,  philosophy 
of  science,  cognitive  science  and 
artificial  intelligence 


Andreas  Teuber 
Political  philosophy 

David  Wong 

Ethics,  social  and  political 
philosophy,  philosophy  of  law, 
continental  rationalism 


Romance 

and  Comparative 

Literature 


Andree  Collard 

1 7th-century  Spanish  literature, 

comparative  literature,  women  in 

literature 

Stephen  Gendzier 
Enlightenment,  Diderot,  French- 
English  18th-century  crosscurrents 


Murray  Sachs 

19th-century  French  literature, 
realism  and  naturalism,  the  comic 
spirit,  the  theory  of  fiction 

Luis  Yglesias 

Spanish  and  Latin  American  lyric 
poetry,  modern  lyrics,  mythology 
and  myth,  ethnopoetics 


African  and 
Afro- American 
Studies 


James  Duffy 

The  generation  of  1898  in  Spain, 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  literature, 
comparative  African  literature 
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Under  the  general 
directorship  of  Attila 
Klein,  dean  of  the 
college,  University 
Studies  in  the  School  of 
Humanities  is 
administered  by  a 
committee  of  the  school 
consisting  of: 


Tzvi  Abusch 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

Philip  Fisher 

English  and  American  literature 

William  Johnson 

Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas 

Reuven  Kimelman 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

Karen  Klein 

English  and  American  Literature 

Murray  Sachs 

Romance  and  Comparative 

Literature 


Harry  Zohn 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

Cheryl  Walker 

Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 

David  Wong 

Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas 

Luis  Yglesias,  Coordinator 
Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

Martha  Morrison, 
Assistant  Coordinator 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 
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I  pfetia  mca.Filii  populogtcofumetur 
8cmigrabunt  de  pretoriis  fuis.Viuit 
DEVS  ipfc,ftc  benedic*us  fortis, 
quoniam  ante  cum  dabitur  mihi 
fortitudo  &c  redemption  exaltetur 
DEVS  fortisredemptiomea. 
DEVS  qui  vltuseftme, 
dcproftrauit  populos,qui  exurgunt 
adoffcniionem  meam  fubmc. 
Etipuitme  depfonis  inimicitiemee, 
ifup  pluf^illosciexur.vrnoceatmihi 
valetiore  me  efficies ,  ab  gog  at  8cab( 
pptbg:  rapaciu,gftcu  illo  (cxercitibo 
eripics  me.Propterea 
laudabote  inpopulis 
DEVS  8c  nomini  tuo  laudes  dicatm 
Magnifico  vcfaciac  redcmprioncm 
cum  rcge  fuo,8c  fadcnti  bonum 
MES  SI  E  fuo  Dauidf , 
5c  fcmini  cius  v  f$  incternum* 

XIX.        Inlaudem. 
Laudaroria  Dauidis. 
Q,ui  fulpiciunt  celos  enarrant 
gloriam  DEI,6c  opera  manuum  cius 
annunciant  qui  fufpiciunt  in  acta. 
Dfcsdfci  apponir,dcmanifeftat 
vet  bum  5c  noz  noOi 
diminuit  5c  nunciat  fcicnt  f  tm* 
Nocft  vcrbu  lamcntationis^nS  funt 
fermoncs  tumultus  Sc  non 
audiuntur  voces  corum.Inomncm 
terramextenfifuntef&<Suscorum, 
6cin  fines  orHs  omnia  verba  cor  um, 
foli  pofuit  tabcrnaculum, 
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Er  quod  eft  caftrum, 
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ri'j  ialims,  a:  fcriptu 
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curriciuilus&;fuftoL> 
ktur, 

A.    Secundum  ex fe 
pccmnominibuscjui;: 
bus  hebrei  celum  iu 
gnificanc^mpofstu  ue 
n'us  ab  occendendo 
quam  a  firmando. 
B«  NoDaudjLuruox 
eorfi,  Iuxcailhid.No 
enimuos  efhsqci  lo^ 
qmmini,  fed  fpiritus 
pacnsueftriquibqui 
rannuobis. Ethic  ji; 
tera'isiUe  fcr; 
cuin  fpiiir.ilj 
di't.un 

prinn'pio  comentatio 
num  i'uarum. 

C.  Inomrcmterram 
cxiuitfilum  (iueiinea 
eoru.eointcUccluquo 
Iinea  fpne  figmficat 
filumilfudjquomace* 
riarii  urfitur  faWriod 
fignandam  mareriam, 
pcrinde  ac  li  dixiflcc 
prophcta.exiuitfh-u^ 
tluraiinecdificiu  co> 
rum. 

D.  Etin  fines  mundi 
ucrba  corum,  Saltern 
teporibusnoftns  gbj 
mirabfh  aufu  Cbnfto 
pboricolumbi  genu^ 
en(is,alterpcne  orbis 
repcrtus  eft  chrifh'ao 
norumqjeetui  aggre^ 
gatus.  At  uercquom* 
am  Columbus  frcque 
ter  jpdicabat  fe  a  Deo 
elecrumut  pen'pfuta 
adimpleretur  becpro 
pheoa.non  alicnuc^ 
fiimaui  uirnm  ipfius 
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